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virtuous ; events come as blessings or misfortunes. They have 
not arrived at the “ years that bring the philosophic mind ; 11 
they are inclined to be severe, and have no notion of a 
middle view. 

I^o w, this period in the life of a boy or girl* when he or 
she feels the necessity of having an opinion upon every 
subject under the sun, is a critical one — a turning-point, for 
better or worse, in the lives of many young people ; and, 
for this reason, they mil find somewhere the confidant who 
is to mould their opinions for them. Many a mother can put 
her finger on the moment when her hoy or girl came under 
the influence of So-and-so, and took to giddy or godless 
courses. The culture of judgment in the crude mind of the 
youth is one of the most delicate tasks imposed on the parent. 
He must not be arbitrary, as wo have seen. He must not be 
negligent. He must not be didactic ; the young cannot stand 
preaching. He should he liberal, gentle, just, inclined to take 
large kindly views, to praise rather than to blame* but un- 
compromising on questions of principle, quick to put his 
finger on the blot, ready to forgive, but not to excuse ; and, 
at the same time, ready to allow virtues to the man who 
exhibits one vice. 

This last is important ; the young, with their sharp 
demarcations, when they find themselves in his company, 
discover that the devil is not so black as he was painted, 
and, forthwith, conclude that be is a very good fellow* 
and that the bad things said of him are mere slanders. 
This is the natural history of half the ruinous companion- 
ships young people form. If, on the contrary, they come 
forth armed with, this sort of opinion ,— 64 So-and-so is a forward 
girl ; she is really honest and good-natured, hut her lawless- 
ness makes her an undesirable companion,” — the ease is 
altered ■ the girl has had fair play ; and no further drawings 
are felt towards her companionship. 
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Allowing that it rests with the parents to give their 
children grounds for sound opinions on men and movements, 
books and events, when are they to get opportunity for this 
sort of culture? Whenever they fall into talk with, or in the 
presence of, their children ; but especially at table other 
opportunities come by chance, but this is to be relied on. 
I was once spending an evening in company with a wise and 
learned man, and had much delightful talk until he unfor- 
tunately said, “ I jotted down so-and-so as a subject of conver- 
sation ; ” that spoiled it : but, indeed, it is very well worth 
while for parents to lay themselves out for conversation with 
their children, and to store up from day to day a few subjects 
of general interest ; only they must not reveal the “jotting 
down.” If the parents come to table with preoccupied 
minds, the young people either remain silent, or get the talk 
into their own hands ; in which case, it is either the “ shop ” 
of school and playground, or the 

“ Who danced with whom, and who is like to wed,” 

of a more advanced age. 

This is the opportunity to keep the young people informed 
upon the topics of the day, — who has made a weighty speech ; 
who has written a book, what its merits and defects ; what 
wars and rumours of wars are there ; who has painted 
a good picture, and what the characteristics of his style. 
The Times newspaper and a good weekly or monthly review 
will furnish material for talk every day in the week. The 
father who opens the talk need not be afraid he will have 
to sustain a monologue ; indeed, he had better avoid prosing ; 
and nothing is more delightful than the eager way the 
children toss the ball to and fro. They want to know the 
ins and outs of everything, recollect something which illus- 
trates the point, and inevitably corner the thing talked 
about for investigation — is it “ right,” or “ wrong,” “ good,” 
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or “bad;” while the parents display their tact in leading 
their children to form just opinions without laying down the 
law for them. The boys and girls are engaged with the 
past, both in their school work and their home reading, and 
any effort to bring them abreast of the times is gratifying 
to them ; and it has a vivifying effect on their studies. 


2 Esthetic Culture. 

In venturing to discuss the means of aesthetic culture, 
I feel that to formulate canons of taste is the same sort of 
thing as to draw up rules of conscience ; that is, to attempt 
to do for other people what every one must do for himself. 
It may be vicious to have a flower pattern on our carpet, 
and correct to have such a pattern on our curtains ; but, if 
so, the perception of the fact must be the result of growth 
under culture. If it come to us as an edict of fashion 
that we adorn our rooms with bulrushes and peacocks’ 
feathers, that we use geomelrical forms in decorative art, 
rather than natural forms conventionally treated, that we 
affect sage-green and terra-cotta, — however good may be the 
effect of room or person, there is little taste displayed in 
either. Tor taste is the very flower, the most delicate 
expression of individuality, in a person who has grown up 
amidst objects lovely and befitting, and has been exercised 
in the habit of discrimination. Here we get a hint as to 
what may and what may not be done by way of cultivating 
the aesthetic sense in young people. So far as possible, let 
their surroundings be brought together on a principle of 
natural selection, not at haphazard, and not in obedience to 
fashion. Bear in mind, and let them often hear discus ed 
and see applied, the three or four general pnnc.ples whic 
fit all occasions of building, decorating, furnishing dress _ 
the thing must be fit for its purpose; must harmonize wi 
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both the persons and the things about it ; and, these points 
considered, must be as lovely as may be in form, texture, 
and colour ; one point more — it is better to have too little 
than too much. The child who is accustomed to see a vase 
banished, a chintz chosen, on some such principles as these, 
involuntarily exercises discriminating power: feels the jar 
of inharmonious colouring, rejects a bed-room water-jug all 
angles, for one with flowing curves, and knows what he is 
about. It may not be possible to surround him with objects 
of art, nor is it necessary : but, certainly, he need not live 
amongst ugly and discordant objects ; for a blank is always 
better than the wrong thing.* 

It is a pity that, in pictures and music, we are inclined 
to form “collections,” just as in poetry. Let us eschew 
collections. Every painter, every composer, worth the name, 
has a few master ideas, which he works out, not in a single 
piece, but here a little and there a little, in a series of 
studies. If we accept the work of the artist as a mere 
external decoration, why, a little of one and a little of 
another does very well; but if we accept the man as a 
teacher who is to have a refining, elevating effect upon our 
coarser nature, we must study his lessons in sequence so far 
as we have opportunity. A house with one or two engravings 
irom Turner in one room, from Landseer in another, 
from Wilkie’s pictures in a third, would be a real school 
ot art for the child : he would have some little opportunity 
ol studying, lme by line, three masters at least, of comparing 
their styles, getting their characteristics by heart, perceiving 

* “Nothing can be a work of art which is not useful, that is- to sav 
which does not minister to the body when well under the command of 

he mmd or which does not amuse, soothe, or elevate the mind in a 
healthy state. What tons upon tons of unutterable rubbish, pretending- 
jo be works of art rn some degree, would this maxim clear out- of our 
Lpndon houses.’'— William Momus. 
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It IS not, however, always possible to choose pictures 
according to any such plan ; but in default of more, it is 
something to get so thoroughly acquainted with even a good 
engraving of any one picture that the image of it retained 
y the brain is almost as distinct as the picture itself. All 
that the parents can do is to secure that the picture he 
looked at ; the refining influence, the art-culture, goes on inde- 
pendently of effort from without. The important thing is, 
not to vitiate the boy’s taste ; better to have a single work 
of art in the house upon which his ideas form themselves 
than to have every wall covered with daubs. That the 
young people must commonly wait for opportunities afforded 
by picture-galleries to learn how the brush can catch the 
very spirit and meaning of nature, is not so great a loss as 
it would seem at first sight. The study of landscape should, 
perhaps, prepare them for that of pictures : no one can appre- 
ciate the moist solid freshness of the newly ploughed earth 
in Rosa Bonheur’s pictures who has not himself been struck 
by the look of the clods just turned up by the plough. But, 
on the other hand, what is to be 6aid to this. frony “Fra 
Lippo Lippi? ” — 

“ Don’t you mark, we’re made so that we love 
First when we see them painted, things we have passed 
Perhaps a- hundred times, nor cared to see : 

And so they are better painted— better to us, 

Which is the same thing. Art was given for that— 

God uses us to help each other so, 
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Lending our minds out. Have you noticed now 
Your cullion’s hanging face ? A bit of chalk. 

And, trust me, but you should though. How much more 
If I drew higher things with the same truth ! 

That were to take the prior’s pulpit-place — 

Interpret God to all of you ! ” 

Pictures or landscape, all the parents can do is to put 
their children in the way of seeing, and, by a suggestive 
word, get them to look. The eye is trained by seeing, but 
also by instruction ; and I need hardly call your attention to 
Mr. Ruskin’s “ Modern Painters,” as the book which makes 
art-education possible to outsiders. 

If culture flows in through the eye, how much more 
through the ear, the organ of that blessed sixth sense which 
appears to be distributed amongst us with partial favour. 
A great deal of time and a good deal of money is commonly 
spent to secure to the young people the power of performing 
indifferently upon an instrument; nor is even an indifferent 
performance to be despised : but it is not always borne in 
mind that to listen with discriminating delight is as educa- 
tive and as “ happy-making ” as to produce ; and that this 
power might, probably, be developed in everybody, if only 
as much pains were spent in the cultivation of the musical 
sense as upon that, of the musical faculty. Let the young 
people hear good music as often as possible, and that, under 
instruction. It is a pity we like our music, as our pictures 
and our poetry, mixed, so that there are few opportunities 
of going through, as a listener, a course of the works of a 
single composer. But this is to be aimed at for the young 
people ; let them study as far as possible under one master 
untd they have received some of his teaching and know his 
style. 
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LECTURE VIII. 

YOUNG MAIDENHOOD— THE FORMATION OF CHARACTER 

AND OPINIONS. 

“ For life in general there is but one decree. Youth is a blunder.”— 
Disbaeli. 

The idea of staying at home “ for good ” is delightful to the 
schoolgirl, and her parents look forward with equal pleasure 
to having their daughter about them in her bright fresh 
youth. If the young girl he docile and gentle, and ready to 
fall into the relation of pupil-friend to her parents, and if 
they he wise and kind enough to put themselves in the place 
of their daughter, and realize how much teaching and 
counsel she still requires of them, the relation is a very 
sweet one. If, on the other hand,, the parents are content to 
let their young daughter shake. down into her place with 
the notion that all they have to do now is to give her a fair 
share of whatever “home” offers, the relation is found 
embarrassing, both by the girl and her paients. Hei mai en 
sweetness notwithstanding, the parents are disappomte 
find their daughter so little formed. She is not an interesting 
companion at present, poor child ! Hei ta 18 on ; nff 
“ oh’s,” “ well’s,” “ you know’s.” She has many unr , 
enthusiasms and aversions, and these are hei °P ml ° ’ 
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as they are. She has brought some little knowledge out of 
the school-room, but this appears to do little towards giving 
her soundness of judgment. 

Her affections are as lawless as her opinions : all the 
emotional sentiment in her is bestowed on some outsider, girl 
or woman friend, most likely, while the people who have 
claims on her are overlooked royally. So of her moral sense : 
duties she acknowledges, and will move heaven and earth 
to fultil them — overstrained loyalty to a friend, excessive 
religious observances, perhaps ; while she is comically blind 
to duty as her elders see it ; has small scruples about dis- 
obedience, evasions, even deliberate fibs. She could do great 
things in a great cause, so she thinks, but the trivial round, 
the common task, afford her occasions of stumbling. She 
likes to talk about herself — what she feels, thinks, purposes, 
and her talk is pathetic, as showing how far she is in the 
dark as to the nature of the self about which her thoughts 
are playing curiously. And this is a thoroughly nice girl, 
a girl who will make something of herself at last, even if 
left to her own devices, but whom a little friendly help 
may save from much blundering and sadness. 

There are gil ls of another pattern, who have no enthu- 
siasms— other than a new dress excites ; who do not “ gush,” 
have no exaggerated notions of duty or affection, but look 
upon the world as a place wherein they are to have and 
to get, but not, save under compulsion, to do, to bear, and to 
give : these three, which make up the ideal of a noble life, 
have no part in their thoughts. Girls of this sort are 
easier to get on with than the others, because they have 
marked out a line for themselves, and know what they are 
about ; but there is no principle of growth in such natures. 
Then, there are maidens so sweet that, like the lilies of the 
field, they seem in need of no human culture. But the 
average nice girl, who leaves school with her education 
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“finished,” so she thinks, and is yet in a crude, unformed 
state, what is to be done with her ? 

The very insufficiency of her young daughter appeals as 
strongly to the mother as does the helplessness of her infant. 
The schools have not finished, but begun the education of 
the girl, and now she has come home to be taught how to 
make the best of herself, and how she is to succeed in life , — for 
that is the problem before her. The girl who has been 
brought up at home, under her mother’s eye, is, in this 
respect, in very much the same case as the schoolgirl ; she, 
too, has yet to learn to live. Eich or poor, married or single, 
it is not upon these that the success of a woman’s life depends. 
Many a rich woman, whose children run over her, whose 
husband slights her, knows sorrowfully that she has made 
a failure of life : while many a poor woman is a queen in 
her own house, or is “ made much of” in a house that is not 
hers. The woman who has herself well in hand, who thinks 
her own thoughts, reserves her judgments, considers her 
speech, controls her actions, she is the woman who succeeds 
in life, with a success to be measured by her powers of heart, 
brain, and soul. 


Culture of Character. 

(a) By Instruction.— A woman’s success in life depends 
on what force of character is in her ; and character is to be 
got, like any other power, by dint of precept and practice : 
therefore, show the girl what she is, what she is not, ow 
she is to become what she is not, and give hei ti oe sc | e 
act and think for herself. What she is, is an exceed. ugly 
interesting study to the young girl, and open iscussion 
this subject helps her out of foolish and morbid feeling, 
is full of vague self-consciousness, watching cunously 
thoughts and emotions within her-an Mm «, 
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tion that she is some great one, or, at any rate, is peculiar, 
different from the people about her. Hence arises much rnatt- 
vaise honte, shyness, awkwardness; she feels herself the ugly 
duckling, it n appreciated by the waddling ducks about her. 
She is clumsy enough at present, and is ready to own it ; but 
wait a bit, until the full-grown swan appear, and then they 
will see ! 

Now, this stage of self-consciousness, and ignorant 
much-doubting self-exultation, this “awkward age,” as 
people call if, is common to all thoughtful girls who have 
the wit to perceive that there is more in them than meets the 
eye, but have not begun to concern themselves about what 
may or may not be in other people. It is a moral complaint, 
in which the girl requires treatment and tender nursing — 
only of a moral kind — as truly as she did when she had 
measles. If left to herself, she may become captious, morbid, 
hysterical ; the years in which the foundations of sound 
character should be laid are wasted; and many a peevish, 
jealous, exacting woman owes the shipwreck of her life to 
the fact that nobody in her youth taught her to think 
reasonably of herself and of other people. It is only a few 
who founder; many girls are graciously saved: but this 
does not make it the less imperative on the mother to see 

her child safely through the troublous days of her early 
youth. J 

. Physic for the girl is a course of moral and mental 

science; not necessarily a profound course, but just enough 
to let her see where she is ; that her noble dream of doing 
something great or good by-and-by — for which achievement 
she is ready to claim credit beforehand —is shared, in one 
form or other, by every human being; for that the desire of 
power, the desire of goodness, are common to us all : that 
the generous impulse, which makes her stand up for her 
absent friend, and say fierce things in her behalf, i s no cause 
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movement of those affections 0 f Wv 1 \ 18hn [ 3 
which are implanted in every human bm^t™ ln<l JU8 “ 0,> 

By the time the girl has discovered how much nf 1 
common ,o all the world, she will be prepared to look with 
less admmng wonder at her secret self, and with more respect 
upon other people For it is not that she has been 2» y 
of foolish pride : she has simply been filled with honeft and 
puzzled wonder at the fine things she has discovered in 
human nature as seen in herself. All her fault has been the 
pardonable mistake of thinking herself an exceptional person • 
for how is it possible that the people about her should have 
so much in them and so little come of it ? Let her know 
that she is quite right about herself— that she has within 
her the possibilities she dreams of, and more; hut, that, so 
have others, and that, upon what she makes of herself, not 
. upon what is in her, judgment will be passed. 

It is true that a life of stirring action and great respon- 
sibility is the readiest means of developing character — better 


or worse : but not one woman in a thousand leads such a life ; 
and then, not until she has reached maturity. Put into the 
hands of the girl the means of doing for herself what only 
exceptional circumstances will do for her ; teach her, that is, 
the principles and methods of self- culture, seeing that you 
cannot undertake to provide for her the culture of circum- 
stances. To point out these principles and methods in detail 
would be to go over the ground we have attempted to cover 
in the former lectures. By the time the girl has some in- 
sight into the nature of those appetites, affections, emotions, 
desires, which are the springs of human action; into the 
extraordinary power of habit, which, though acquired by us, 
and not born in us, has more compelling force than any or 
all of the inborn principles of action ; into the imperious 
character of the will, which rules the man, and yet is to be 
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ruled and trained by the man ; into the functions of con- 
science, and into the conditions of the spiritual life, — by the 
time she has some practical, if only fragmentary notions on 
these great subjects, she may be led to consider her own 
nature and disposition with profit. So far from encouraging 
the habit of morbid introspection, such a practical dealing 
with herself is the very best cure for it. She no longer 
compares herself with herself, and judges herself by herself; 
but knowing what are the endowments and what the risks 
proper to human nature, she is able to think soberly of, and 
to deal prudently with herself, and is in a position to value 
the counsels of her mother. 

(b) By Training in Practical Affairs. — These counsels 
come to her aid in the small practical affairs of life, as telling 
her, not what she must do, but the principles on which she 
should act. Thus she goes to the draper’s ; looks at this 
stuff, at that, at the other; now she will have this, now 
the other ; no, neither will do : and at last, she tunis to her 
mother in despair, and says, “ You choose.” That will not 
do : that is, by so much, a failure in life. Her mother takes 
her to task. Before she goes “shopping,” she must use 
her reason, and that rapidly, to lay down the principles 
on which she is to choose her dress, — it is to be pretty, 
becoming, suitable for the occasions on which it is to be 
worn, in harmony with what else is worn with it. Now, 
she goes to the shop ; is able to describe definitely what she 
wants ; to say “ No,” instantly to the wrong thing, “ Yes,” 
to the right ; judgment is prompt to decide upon the grounds 
already laid down by reason : and, what is more, the will 
steps in to make the decision final, not allowing so much as 
a twinge of after-regret for that “ sweet thing ” which she did 
not buy. For the sake of cultivating decision of character, 
even a leap in the dark like that of Sydney Smith’s little 
maid, Bunch, when she chose, quick as thought, between 
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venison and wild duck, having never tasted either, is to be 
preferred to the endless dilly-dallying, deliberation, taking 
of advice here and there, in which the iives of some women 
are passed— to the trial of their friends. 

Again, she is given to dawdling: a letter, some slight 
household task, lasts out ; ” an hour is spent on what should 
be done m fifteen minutes. Want of attention is, probably, 
the failing her mother comes down upon. Many a mother 
of energetic character brings up for herself a dawdling 
daughter, for this reason — the mother is so “ managing,” so 
ready to settle the employments and amusements of every- 
body about her, that the girl’s only chance of getting a few 
minutes at her own disposal is to dawdle ; and this leads to 
small deceptions, furtive readings of story-books, any of the 
subterfuges of the weak in dealing with the strong. 

The mother’s task in dealing with her growing daughter 
is one of extreme delicacy. It is only as her daughter’s ally 
and confidante she can be of use to her now. She will keep 
herself in the background, declining to take the task of self- 
direction out of her daughter’s hands. She will watch for 
opportunities to give word or look of encouragement to every 
growing grace. She will deal with failings with a gentle 
hand, remembering that even failures in veracity or integrity, 
distressing as they are, arise usually from the very moral 
weakness which she is setting herself to strengthen. 

On discovering such fault, the mother will not cover her 
daughter with shame; the distress she feels, she will show, but 
so that the girl perceives her mother is sharing her sorrow, 
and sorrowing for her sake. What is the root of the error? 
No due sense of the sanctity of truth, an undue fear of conse- 
quences, chiefly of loss of esteem. The girl is betrayed into 
a deliberate lie : she has not , she says, written such and such 
a letter, said such and such words ; you knowing, all t e 
time, that she has done this thing. Deal gently with ei . 
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she is no longer a child to be punished or ts disgraced ” at 
her parents 1 pleasure ; it is before her own conscience she 
must stand or fall now. But do not let her alone with the 
hopeless sense that there is no more to be done for her. Re- 
member that conscience and intellect are still immature, 
that will is feeble. Give her simple sincere teaching in the 
nature of truth. Let her know what truth is — the simple 
statement of facts as they are: that all our spoken words 
deal with facts, and that, therefore, the obligation of truth 
is laid upon them all. We should never open our lips with- 
out speaking the truth. That even a jest which misleads 
another is a lie. That perfect truthfulness, in thought, 
speech, and act, is an obligation laid upon us by God. That 
the duty is binding, not only with regard to our friends, but 
towards every one with whom we hold speech. 

The Christian mother will add deeper teaching about the 
Truth from Whom all truth proceeds. She will caution her 
daughter as to the need of self-recollected ness in speech. She 
says she is “quite well, thank you,” when she has a head- 
ache; that she “will he done in a minute,” when the minute 
means half an hour: these depar Ures from fact slip out 
without thought — therefore, think first, and speak after. 
But such trifles surely do not matter ? if so, who may cast 
a stone ? Most of us might mend our ways in this matter ; 
but every guard she can place upon herself is of real value 
to the girl with an inadequate sense of truth, as a means of 
training herself in the truthful habits which go to form a 
truthful character , Then, train her by trusting her. Believe 
her always; give her opportunities to condemn herself in 
speaking the truth, and her courage will answer the demand 
upon it. 

A bare enumeration of the duties which truthfulness 
comprehends, of the vices which are different forms oi lying, 
is helpful and instructive. The heart rises and resolves upon 
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_ lipatinff that mracitif is that trntlif illness in common. 
fTwhidi is direful to state tha least important fact as it is ; 
!L t "simplicity tells its tale without regard to self, without 
‘ tho ,f g ht of showing self to advantage in the telling ; 
tint sincerity tells the whole truth purely, however much it 
mitcht he to the speaker’s advantage to keep any part back; 
that frankness is the habit of speaking of our own affairs 
openly and freely— a duty we owe to the people we live 
amongst ; that fidelity, the keeping of our trusts, in great 
things and small, belongs to the truthful character. 


Liberty and Responsibility, 

« With household motions light ami free. 

And steps of virgin liberty”— 

says Wordsworth of the girl who was to become that 14 perfect 
woman * 11 No w, it sometimes happens that the mothers who 
take most pains to make their daughters deft and capable in 
u household motions;’ forget the 41 steps of virgin liberty ” 
If the girl is to become a free woman with the courage of 
her opinions, she must grow up to the habit of liberty — not 
licence, but liberty, for the use of which she is open to be 
called to account. Let her distribute her time as she likes, 
but count her tale of bricks ; let her choose books for her own 
reading, but know what she chooses ^ let her choose her own 
companions, bnt put btdbre her the principles on which to 
choose, and the home duties which should prevent their 
having too much of her time* Let her have the spending of 
money, — first, a small allowance out of which certain necessary 
expenses must come, as well as spendings for her pleasure, and 
a reserve for gifts and alms ; and, as soon as she can be it Hated 
with it, an allowance large enough to dress herself out of, 
— that she may learn prudence by doing without necessaries 
when she wastes on fancies* One reason why sho should 
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Save the spending of her own allowance is, that she may 
feam early the delight and the cost of giving, and may grow 
up in the habit of appropriating a fixed part of her little 
income to the help of the needy'. 

The care of her own health is another responsibility 
which should be made over to the young maiden. She cannot 
learn too soon that good health is not only a blessing, but a 
duty ; that we may all take means to secure more or less 
vigorous health, and that we are criminal in so far as we fail 
to make use of these means. Any lit file book on the laws of 
health will put her in possession of the lew simple principles 
of hygiene: — the daily bath, attended with much friction 
of the skin; regular and sufficient exeicise in the open air; 
the vigorous use of all the limbs ; exercise of moderation in 
diet and in sleep; the free admission of fresh air to the 
hed-room ; the due airing of the under-clothing taken off at 
aigkt; the necessity for active habits, for regular and bard, 
hut not excessive brain-work ; the resolute repression of ugly 
tempers and unbecoming though Is, — all of these are con- 
ditions of a sound mind in a sound body. 

And for keeping ourselves in this delightful state of 
mstence we are all more or less responsible. The girl who 
sats too much, or eats what does not suit her, and is laid up 
with a bilious attack; the girl who sits for hours poring over 
% novel, to the damage of her eyes, her brain, and her general 
nervous system, is guilty of a lesser fault of the nature of 
suicide. We are all apt, especially in youth,, to overlook our 
accountability in the matter of health, and' to* think we may 
do* what we like with our own ; bu% indeed, no ollences are 
more inevSably and severely punished by the action- of 
natural law than the neglect of the common principles of 
^giene*. 

^ Tliine own friend and thy father’s friend forsake* 
responsibility of keeping up courteous and kind&jj 
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relations by letter, call, or little attentions, with near and 
distant neighbours and friends is wholesome for the young 
people, and is a training in that general kindliness of spirit 

which tl,o ardour of their particular affeetious sometimes 
causes them to fail m. 


Conduct. 

The conduct of a well brought-up girl— that is, her behaviour 

,n ™ ri0 " s c | rcums tances will, on the whole, take care of 
itself. But in this, as in greater matters, 

“ More hariQ wrought through want of thought, 

Than e'er through want of heart ; ” 

and the mother will find opportunities to bring before her 
daughter the necessity for circumspection, reticence, self- 
control, the duty of consideration for others. Conduct at 
home is regulated by such plain piinciples of duty that we 
need do no more than say a word as to the proprieties of life 
which should he kept up in the home circle as in any other 
society : behaviour which would be unbecoming in any 
drawing-room is unbecoming in that of lm me. 

In the street, the concert-room, the shop, in whatever 
public places she frequents, the young maiden has a distinct 
role, and must give a little study to her part. It will not do 
for her to go through the world With open mouth, wide-gazing 
eyes, head turned to this side and that, heedless tongue, like 
a child at a fair. But should not the girl behave naturally in 
public: as in private? Alas f the fact is, that none of us, not 
even the little children, can afford to behave quite naturally, 
except in so far as use has become second nature to us in the 
acquired art of conducting ourselves becomingly. Noblesse 
oblige : maidenly dignity requires the modest eye, the quiet, 
retiring mien, subdued tones, reticence in regard to emotions 
of wonder, pleasure, interest, the expression of which might 
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make the young girl a spectacle in the public streets — that is, 
might cause a passer-by to look at her a second time. For, 
excepting the children, there is nothing so interesting to be 
seen in public places as the young maidens approaching 
womanhood. They cannot fail to attract attention, but they 
owe it to themselves not to lay themselves open to this atten- 
tion. 

One claim, however, the public, in the shape of the 
casual passer-by, certainly has ; he has a right to a gentle, 
not repellent, if retiring, expression of countenance, and to 
courtesy, even deference, of tone and manner in any chance 
encounter ; and this, even more if he bo in the garb of a 
working man than if in that of a gentleman. It is worth 
while to bear in mind the “ Madam, respect the burden,” with 
which Napoleon Bonaparte moved out of the path of a char- 
coal carrier. This propriety of behaviour is mincing affec- 
tation if it be no more than a manner put on with the girl’s 
out-of-door garments : it must be the outcome of what her 
mother has brought her up to think that she owes to herself 
and to other people ; and from few but her mother can a girl 
acquire this mark of a gentlewoman. 

How to' conduct herself in society is a question of enor- 
mous interest to the maiden making her debut. The subject 
is so large as to have called forth a literature of its own ; 
but the principle lies in a nutshell. In society, as in the 
streets and public places, the girl whose mother has caused 
her to comprehend the respect due to herself, and the respect 
due to other people, will not make any grave faux pas. She 
goes into a room persuaded that she has claims upon the 
respect and consideration of whoever she may meet there ; 
and she moves with ease, talks with quiet confidence, pos- 
sesses herself in repose of manner. She is persuaded that 
hex lights in this respect are not a matter of successful 
rivaliy, but that each person in the room has equal claims 
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upon her courtesy and upon that of every other • and tW 
her entertainers for the time beino- a ^ 

deference. She will preserve self n“ entuled to peculiar 

in intercourse with those™ ho are ' °u 
and will behave with deference to hnhbLJ* So^fhe’ 
intercourse with gentlemen: due self- Jpe , Td due rie l 
for them w, 11 cause her to conduct herself with the Zpl 

S wimeT’ t f r ; hu v he ehow ‘ “ hCT 

with dignity and grace through ° a £ nnClples Wl11 cari 7 her 
all social relations 8 ^ *“ 80C,a ' °° C “°“ S - 

And how is the mother to enhance her daughter's self- 
respect? Is she to tell her, never so indirectly that she L 
clever pretty Charming, that no one can fail to admire her? 
If she do, her daughter may, not impossibly, become a forward 
young woman. No ; she must put forward none but common 
c aims. Because she is a woman, because she is a lady, because 
s e is a guest, a fellow-guest, because she is a stranger or 
because she is friend— these, and such as these, are incontest- 
able claims upon the courteous attention of every person she 
meets in society. One quietly confident in such claims as 
these seldom experiences a rebuff. Whatever she may receive 
or give, over and above, on the score of personal merit, settles 
itself; but the thing to be established in a girl’s mind is a due 
sense of the claims she has and of the claims she must yield. 

Pleasure and Duty. 

We come now to consider a perplexing question which 
comes up for settlement upon the close of a girl’s school career. 
Two rival claimants upon her time and interest are in the 
field — pleasure and duty ; the question is, what is to be allowed 
to each, and how far may they clash. Kindhearted parents 
who find that their daughter is continually wanted for picnic 
or tennis, ball or concert, for morning lounge or evening 
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rtv withdraw the claims of duty, and leave the field to 
P d I vnl ensure. They say, “ Poor child, she will never have 
f second youth*. Every dog must have its day. We have been 
young ourselves ; let her have a ‘ good time and enjoy he 
Jelf while she can/ If wo hold her back from aking her 
pleasure, she will only crave for it the more; lot ter have a 
surfeit— she will settle down the more readily to a quiet U e 

afterwards,” and so on. 

But before they launch their daughter 

« Vmit.h m t. the Di'ovv, and Pleasure at the helm.’ 


it behoves parents to look into tho matter. In the first place, 
the result, the gain, of the girl’s whole education hitherto is 
at stake. She might as well have been allowed to play ever 
since she was born as to play uninterruptedly now. For 
the gain of her education is not the amount of geography, 
science, and French that she knows ; she will forget these 
soon enough unless well-trodden tracks be kept up to the 
brain-growth marking these acquirements. But the solid 
gain education has brought her lies in the powers and habits 
of attention, persistent effort, intellectual and moral endea- 
vour, it has educed. Now, habits which are allowed to fall 
into disuse are all the same as though they had never been 
formed ; powers not exercised grow feeble and are lost. 
The ground which has been gained in half a dozen years may 
be lost in a single one. And here we have the reason why 
many girls who have received what is called a good educa- 
tion read nothing weightier than a novel, are not intelligent 
companions, and show little power of moral effort. 

As for settling down by-and-by, that is not the question : 
if she is to recover the ground lost, she must begin all over 
again, and at an age when it is far more difficult to acquire 
habits and develop powers than in childhood. Again, the 
taste for parties of pleasure, for what may be called organized 
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amusement is an ever-growing taste, and dislodges the habit 
of taking pleasure m the evening reading, the fireside game, 
wnth the children, the home music, the chat with fiJLdly 
neighbours, the thousand delights that home should affori 

“ Pleasure is spread through the earth 
’ n stray gifts, to be claim’d by whoever shall find.” 

And not -the least evil of incessant party-going and pleasure- 
seeking is, that it blinds people to the nature and conditions 
of pleasure : pure ami true pleasure is of impromptu occur- 
rence, a stray gift, to be found, not sought ; it is just a thing to 
happen upon by the way. 

What, then, of those parents who take the opposite line, 
—ordain that their (laughters shall stay at home and help their 
mothers : j They did not run after pleasure, and neither shall 
their girls- they had home duties to attend to when they 
were young, and so shall their daughters, for “ no good comes 
of gadding about.” 

Well, to turn the tables, it is well these should remember 
that you cannot put an old head on young shoulders ; that 
young things will frolic, whether they be kittens or lambs or 
maidens; that what becomes deliberate pleasure-seeking in 
older people, comes to the girls as — 

“ Stray gifts to be claimed by whoever shall find; ” 

that parties of pleasure are delightful just because they give 
the girls opportunities of meeting their kind, other young 
people, in whom they rejoice, “ as ’tis their nature to.” 
Prospero was not sufficient for Miranda. Birds of a feather 
flock together, and, the young to the young. 

The thing, then, is, to draw the line wisely. Either ex- 
treme is mischievous. The girl must have definite duties on 
which pleasure schemes are rarely allowed to encroach — a 
rule, for going out once, twice, a week ? — certain evenings 
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reserved for homo pleasures, the mornings for regular occupa- 
tions and duties, and, so far as the unfortunate habits of 
society allow, evening amusements avoided which spoil the 
following morning. But to suggest rules on this subject 
would be presumptuous : every mother ordains for her own 
daughters, remembering how — 

“ All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy ; 

All play and no work makes Jack a mere toy.” 


Opinions. 

Let us turn to a question too often overlooked in the 
bringing up of girls. A girl may have opinions upon 
questions of figure and style, fashion and furniture, but 
who cares what she thinks about public men and questions, 
books and events? All the same, what she thinks is of con- 
sequence to the world ; even if she is not to be the mother 
of future fathers and mothers, she will make her mark 
somehow. 

The young maiden should have a general and a special 
preparation towards the forming of just opinions. For the 
first, she should be made to use her common sense upon the 
questions that occur. “What do you think of so-and-so?” 
says the mother, making a little wholesome fun if her 
thinkings be foolish. But the special preparation requires 
moie thought. What are the subjects upon which thinking 
persons generally must have opinions? It is upon these the 
girl should be qualified to judge. 

In the first place, her success in life will depend greatly 
upon the relations with other people into which she lets her- 
self be drawn. She must have some knowledge of character, 
human motives ; and, therefore, as much as for the sake of her 
own development, every girl ought to go through some easy 
course of moral philosophy. We know how easily a girl is 
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earned away by plausible ways of patting things, vratil she 
may find herself hound to a worthless friend or unworthy 
over. And what is the poor girl to do if she have nothing 
to oppose to “ Oh, everybody thinks so now ! ” “ That’s a 
mere old-world grandmother’s notion of propriety “ A man’s 
first duty » to look after himself, and it stands to reason that 

rf everybody does that, nobody need trouble himself about 
other people. 

Again women should know something of the principles 
of political economy. How many ladies are ready to decide 
off-hand that “ it would be good for trade if an earthquake 
shook down all the houses in London ; ” that, “ if all the land- 
owners in England excused their tenants paying rent, bread 
would be cheaper ; ” or, that “ the wealth of England would 
have been increased if the country had contained gold mines, 
instead of our iron and coal ; ” in fact, to fall into any one of 
the little traps which Mrs. Fawcett sets for the unwary, in 
her “ Political Economy for Beginners,” — which is, by the 
way, an interesting little work, and the girl who studies 
it with thoughtful attention will be in a position to form 
sensible opinions on some of those questions of the day which 
come up to be dealt with, not as matters of opinion, but as 
causes, powerful to set class against class. It would be for 
the welfare of the country if educated women had just ideas 
on subjects of this nature, not only that they should share 
the interests of husbands and brothers, but in order that 
they should see, and keep before the gentlemen of their 
families, the other side of questions which the press of affairs 
would incline the latter to look at from a personal standpoint. 

Possibly, a mission is devolving upon educated women. 
A mediator is wanted between labour and capital, not only 
to persuade the master to endure in gentleness, but to open 
the eyes of the men to the difficulties and responsibilities of 
the masters; and this mediator, the lady, with her tact. 
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•sympathy, and quick intuitions, is fitted to become, if she 
will take pains to get the necessary knowledge. Not that 
she need step out of her proper sphere to meddle with public 
matters; only that she should qualify herself to speak an 
understanding and kindly word on these subjects, to the wife, 
if not to the husband, in her cottage visitings. A single 
sentence, showing a mastery of the subject in question, 
spoken in one cottage, may go far to turn .the tide of feeling 
in a whole community of work-people. 

Women have been clamorous for their rights, and men 
have, on the whole, been generous and gentle in meeting 
their demands. So much has been granted, that we have no 
right to claim immunities which belong to the seclusion of 
the harem. We are not free to say, “ Oh, these things are 
beyond me; I leave such questions to the gentlemen.” It is 
not impossible that, in the course of Providence, women have of 
late been brought so much to the front, that they may be in 
a condition to {day the part of mediators in these times of 
dangerous alienation between class and class. That we are 
in the early stages of a revolution, as patent to thinking 
persons ; and whether this revolution is to be bloodless, un- 
marked by the horrors which have attended others we know 
of, rests, more than they think for, with the women of Eng- 
land. It is time for them, at any rate, to away with the 
frivolous temper which “cares for none of these things.” 

Nor is a social revolution the only one pending.: there is 
a horror of great darkness abroad ; Christianity is on its 
trial ; and, more than that, the most elementary belief in, 
and worship of, Almighty G-od. The judgment to come, the 
resurrection of the body, the life everlasting., — these funda- 
mental articles of a Christian’s faith have come to be pooh- 
poohed in influential circles ; and this, not amongst profane 
pei sons and ungodly livers — far otherwise. 

And how are the young girls to be prepared to meet this 



religious crisis ? In the first place, it is unwise to keep them 
in the dark as to the anxious questions stirring. Their zeal 
and love will be quickened by the knowledge that once again 
Christianity and infidelity are in the way to be brought 
into agonizing conflict at our doors. But let their zeal be 
according to knowledge. Lay the foundations of their faith. 
It matters less that the lines betvveen Church and Dissent, 
or between High and Low and Broad Church, be well defined, 
than that they should know fully in Whom they have 
believed, and what are the grounds of their belief. Put 
earnest, intellectual works into their hands. Let them feel 
the necessity of bracing up every power of mind they have 
to gain comprehension of the breadth and the depth of the 
truths they are called to believe. Let them not grow up 
with the notion that Christian literature consists of emotional 
appeals, but that intellect, mind, is on the other side. Supply 
them with books of calibre to give the intellect something 
to grapple with — an important consideration, for the danger 
is, that young people, in whom the spiritual life is not yet 
awakened, should feel themselves superior to the vaunted 
simplicity of Christianity. 

One more point : let them not run away with the fallacy 
that no one is responsible for what he believes, but only for 
what he does. Try this principle for a moment by applying 
it to our social relations — say,, that no man is bound to believe 
in the fidelity of his wife, in the dutifulness of his child, in 
the common integrity of the people he has dealings with and 
the whole framework of society is broken up. For, indeed, 
our whole system, commercial and social, is nothing else 
than a system of credit, kept up by the unbounded faith 
man reposes in man. That every now and then there is hue 
and cry after a defaulter, is only one way of proving how true 
are men in general to the trusts reposed in them. Does a 
countryman hide away his sovereigns m an old stocking 
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because be puts no faith in banks ? He is laughed at as a 
miser. W ill he have nothing to do with his neighbours 
because he is mistrustful of them ? He is a misanthrope, only 
fit to live by himself. And, if the man who does not place 
due and necessary faith in his fellows, however much his 
trust have been abused, is an outcast, what is to be said 
of him who lifts up his face to Almighty God, his Maker, 
Father, Preserver, Redeemer, sole intimate Friend, and ever- 
present Judge, and says, “I do not believe, because I can 
neither see nor understand ” ? 

I am not going out of my way to speak strongly as to the 
necessity of taking a firm stand here. For the sake of the 
children yet to be born, let the girls be brought up in 
abhorrence and dread of this black offence of unbelief. On 
points not vital, let them think gently and tolerantly, having 
a firm grasp of the truth as they hold it themselves, but 
leaving others to choose their ways of approach and service. 
Put on questions that trench on the being, nature, and work 
of Almighty God, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, and our 
relations of love and service towards Him, there is no room 
ioi toleration of adverse opinions. 

As for proofs, this is no question for proof. Every pulse 
that beats in the universe is, if we will have it so, a witness 

abou?t ’ ng +1 mex P licable without Him ; but who goes 

lh work"' Pi^f SUn " Shinin S ? At time, 

Bui lev’s » l 8 i S a >, 6y 8 “ Natm ' al Geology,” possibly, and 
as showing V ° Sy ’ m ° St cer . taml F> have their use, if only 
been answered™ plaUsible ar S umente have long ago 

Pursuits qnd Occupations. 

occuIati!',r| V ' lcft ''f tle Spa0e to S laMe at the pursuits and 

rather usual on T™ 8 W ° men at home - 14 is becoming 

usual on the consent for the schools to instruct young 
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ladies in .thfe- duties of household economy— an invasion 
perhaps, of the mother’s province. Every woman should 
understand, and know how to perform, every duty of cooking 
or cleaning, mending or making, proper to a house; and a 
regular, practical course of training under her mother’s eye 
might well occupy an hour or two of the girl’s morning 
May I suggest the great use and value of a household book 
m which the young housekeeper notes down exactly how to 
do everything, from the scouring of a floor to the making of 
an omelette, either as she has done it herself, or has watched 
it being done, with the little special “wrinkles” that every 
household gathers. Such an “Enquire Within” should be 
invaluable hereafter, as containing personal experiences, and 
should enable her to speak with authority to cook or house- 
maid who “ Never see it done like that, mum.” The ordering 
of dinners, setting of tables, entire management, for a short 
time, of the aifairs of a house, will all have place in this 
training in domestic economy. 

Where there is still a nursery, the home daughter has a 
great advantage, for the right regulation of the nursery in 
all that pertains to cleanliness, ventilation, brightness, health, 
happiness, is a science in itself; and where there is no longer 
one at home, it is worth while for her to get some practical 
knowledge of details at the hands of a friend who has a 
well-regulated nursery. As for sewing, every woman should 
know how to cut out and make all garments for herself and 
her children up to a full-grown dress, and it is worth while 
to learn how to cut out and make even that scientifically : 
so here is another art in which the young lady at home must 
needs serve her apprenticeship. At the same time, an hour’s 
brisk needlework in the day is as much as should commonly 
be expected of her, for while almost every other sort of 
household occupation affords healthful muscular action, to sit 
long at her needle is not good for a young girl. 
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Besides, she has not unlimited time to sew ; her education 
has only been begun, so far, and must be kept up, and she 
must acquire habits of intellectual effort on her own account. 
She should have an hour or two in the morning f<>r . solid read- 
ing. English literature is almost an untrodden field to her; 
she has much history to read — ancient, mediaeval, modern, — 
all of which would be read the more profitably in the light 
of current history. She has learnt to read French and German, 
and now is her time to get some acquaintance with French 
and German literature. It will probably be found necessary 
to taboo novels , even the best, except on occasion of a bad 
cold, or toothache, cr for an idle half-hour after dinner. It 
is very helpful to read with a commonplace book, or reading- 
diary, wherein to put down any striking thought in ) our 
author, or your own impression of the work, or of any part 
of it; but not summaries of facts. Such a diary, carefully 
kept through life, should be exceedingly interesting, as 
containing the intellectual history of the writer; besides, we 
never forget the book that we have made extracts from, 
and have taken the trouble to write a short review ofi 

Two or three hours of the afternoon should be given to 
vigorous out-of-door exercise, to a long country walk, if not 
to tennis. The walk is interesting in proportion as it has 
an object, and here the student of botany has a great 
advantage. At almost every season there* is something to be* 
got in some out-of-the-way spot, to make up the collection of 
specimens illustrating an order. The girl who is neither 
a botanist nur an artist may find an object for her walk in 
the catching of some aspect of nature, some bit of landscape, 
to describe in writing. The little literary effort should be 
both profitable and pleasant, and such a record should be a 
pleasant possession in after days. 

It is evident that the young lady at home has so much in 
hand, without taking social claims into consideration, that 
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she can have no lime for dawdling, and, indeed, will have 
to make, a time-table for herself, and map out her day care- 
fully, to get as much into it as she wishes. 

Fhe pursuits we have indicated ate all, more or less, with 
a view to self-culture ;• but they will become both more pro- 
fitable and more pleasant if they can be proposed to the 
young girl as labours of love and service. Household duties 
and needlework will, of course,. be helpful in the home; but 
all her occupations, and especially her music, even her walks 
and reading, can be laid under contribution for the family 
good. Sunday-school teaching, cottage visiting, some sort 
of regular, painstaking, even laborious effort, for the 
ignorant, the distressed, should he a part of every gill’s life, 
a duty not to be put aside lightly for other claims. For it 
is only in doing that we learn to do ; through service, that 
•we learn to serve : and it is more and more felt that a life of 
service is the Christian, and even the womanly ideal life. 

We shall notice, later, the importance of qualifying a girl, 
by means of definite training, for a particular line of service — 
for teaching, or nursing, or for general work in a parish, for 
instance y but in default of such training, as giving her an 
object in lifo apart from social success, the mother may do 
much to make “ Ich dien ” the motto of her daughter’s life, 
marking out some special line of helpfulness into which she 
may throw her youthful energy. 

“ Abou Ben Adhem (may his tribe increase)' 

Awoke one night from a deep trance of peace, - 
And saw within the moonlight of his room, 

Making it rich and like a lily in bloom, 

An angel writing in a book of gold. 

Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem bold, 

And to the presence in the room he said,— . ■ 

‘ What writest thou ? * The vision raised his head; 

And in a voice, made nil of sweet accord, 

A>nswer’(lv ‘ The names of all who love the Lord.. 
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* And is mine one V Ben Adhem asked. * Nay, not so,* 

Keplied the angel. Abou spoke more low, 

But cheerful still,— * I pray thee, then, 

Write me as one who loves Ms fellow-men/ 

The angel Yfrote and vanish’d* The next night 
He came again, with a great wakening light, 

And ahowhl the names whom love of God had hless’d, 

Ami lo ! Ben Adhem'a led the rest” 

“Write me as one who lores his fellow-men ! 31 is, indeed, 
the cry of the earnest-minded amongst ourselves; and to 
qualify her for some definite line of service, in the workhouse, 
the infirmary, amongst the Blind or the mute, to give her 
some object in life "beyond herself, and having no hearing on 
her own advancement, is, perhaps, the kindest and wisest 
thing the mother can do for her daughter. 


This consideration brings ns to a question sufficiently 
puzzling to the heads of households : What is to he dpne 
with the girls? About the boys there is less difficulty— they 
go to college, or they go to learn their profession ; they are 
set to work at once, to prepare for that “opening 11 which, 
at is hoped, will introduce them to a profitable career. 

Suppose a girl leaves school in her eighteenth year;— her 
eldest sister being already at home fur good, her mothers right 
hand, and so much identified with all the interests of the 
family that her career is marked out. The sense of leisure 
and irresponsibility is delightful at first, and every girl 
should have a taste of it, just as a grocer is said to give his 
new apprentices the run of the shop, that they may long no 
more for figs and raisins. She plays tennis, goes to dances, 
is allowed to go as much into society as her parents can con- 
veniently arrange for. In her leisure, she paints plaques, 
makes macrame lace, practises a little, reads a little French 
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and a good many novels. Her mother assigns her some 
domestic duties, which she fulfils with more or less care; 
hut these are seldom important enough to call forth all her 
energy and will* Perhaps she is to sew for the family ; but, 
then, the stress of work comes only now and then, in spurts, 
when everybody helps, and to be regularly and laboriously 
employed as a sempstress would be intolerable to a girl of 
spirit and education. She is not exactly idle; her occupa- 
tions spread fairly well over the day, though they might all 
he easily crushed into the spare hour or two of a busy 
woman ; she enjoys a good deal of leisure and pleasure, and 
her parents look on good-naturedly, glad that sho should have 
her day. 

For a few months, perhaps for a year or two, this is 
delightful ; hut, in a year or two, life becomes a burden. To 
dance with the same people, to play in the same set, to make 
or listen to the same talk month after month, becomes in- 
tolerable. But then, it is objected, she has her home work, 
and additional duties can easily be made for her. Not so 
easily ; the mother of the family clings to her own duties, 
having discovered that, of the two delights of life, work— the 
duties of our calling — is to be preferred to play. Besides, 
the girl wants more than work— she wants a career: she 
wants work that depends upon her, that cannot be done 
without her, and the doing of which will bring her honour, 
and, possibly, pay. Let her “ improve her mind,” you say ? 
It is hardly the tendency of modorn education to make girls 
in love with knowledge for its own sake, and what they do 
for their own sakes is too fitful and desultory to yield much 
profit ot pleasure, unless the old spur is applied— the hope 
of distinction in some public examination. 

Now, what is the poor girl to do under this craving for a 
career, which is natural to every adult human being, woman 
as much, as man? Hard things are said of the 11 girl of the 
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period ; ” but she deserves more consideration than she gets. 
People do not allow that she has erred because there has 
been no such outlet for her energy as her nature demands. 
There is, practically, one career open to the young woman 
of the upper and middle classes. She must wait until the 
prince comes by and — throws the handkerchief. The girl 
with more energy and ambition than modesty and breeding 
sees her opportunity here. What if that foolish prince should 
throw the handkerchief to the wrong maiden, and leave her 
out in the cold, with nothing to do, nothing to look forward 
to all the rest of her life ? The thing is not to be thought 
of ; she will make it her business to let him know where his 
favours should fall. And then begins a career indeed, a 
“ hunt,” people call it, exhibiting a very ugly phase of young 
womanhood, on which there is no occasion to dwell. 

The well brought^ up girl will hardly own to herself that 
she dreams of this best of all careers for a woman, that of 
wifehood and motherhood. Maidenliness will not let her 
put it before her as the thing she lives in hope of. Indeed, 
it is not so; her fate in this respect depends so entirely on 
the mood of some other, that it is impossible for her to allow 
herself in serious anticipation, though maiden meditation 
may dwell innocently upon Borneo and Juliet and their kind. 
Except for these sweet fancies, half illicit in the eyes of 
many a pure-minded girl, and not too wholesome, the future 
is a blank ; she is in real need of something beyond — 

“ Human nature’s daily food,” 

of common duties, pleasures, home affections. It is natural 
for the human brood, as for every other, to leave the parent 
nest; and when the due time comes, and the overgrown 
nestling has not taken flight, it is but a comfortless bird. 

The girl wants a career, a distinct path of life for her own 
feet to tread, quite as much as does the boy. But the girl 
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will be provided for, it is said, while the boy must be made 
able to support himself and a family by his labour of head or 
hands. That is not the point : people are beginning to find 
out that happiness depends fully as much upon work as on 
wages. It is work, work ol her Very own, that the girl wants ; 
and to keep her at home waiting for a career which may come 
to her or may not, but which it is hardly becoming in her 
to look forward to, is, to say the least of it, not quite fair. 
The weak girl mopes and grows hysterical; the strong- 
minded girl strikes out erratic lines for herself; the good 
girl makes the most of such employments as are especially 
hers, but often with great cravings for more definite, recog- 
nized work. 

The worst of it is, these homebred daughters are not 
being fitted to fill a place in this work-a-day world at 
any future time. Already, amateur work is at a discount ; 
nobody is wanted to do work she has not been specially 
trained for. Here seems to me to be the answer to the per- 
plexing question, What is to be done with a family of 
grown-up daughters? It is not enough that they learn a 
little cooking, a little dress-making, a little clear-starching. 
Every one of them should have a thorough recognized training 
for some art or profession whereby she may earn her living, 
doing work useful to the world, and interesting and delightful 
to herself, as all skilled labour of head or hands is. It 
appears to me that parents owe this to their girls as muc i 
as to their boys. And valuable training m many branches o 
woman’s work is to be had, at so low a charge as hardlj to 
cost more than would keep a lady fittmgly at home. JUeth 
the young lady make use of her training, and P iactl f_ 

art she hL acquired, depends upon circumstauMs, aud^ t 

handkerchief! But in no case is the training 

To say nothing of the special a P‘ itu ^ ^^^chwaoter, ’ and 
has increased in personal weigh * 
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fitness for any work. It is not necessary to specify the 
linesfpr which Avomen may qualify by thorough tiaining 

art, music, teaching, nursing, loftier careers for the moie 

ambitious and better educated; and may I say a woid for 
teaching in elementary schools — a lowly laboui of quite* 


immeasurable usefulness ? 

I fear you may think of that fox who left his tail in a 
trap, and advised all the foxes he met to cut off theirs— “so 
pleasant,” says he, “ to be without the incumbiance of a tail ! ; 
But, indeed, I do not speak without book on this subject, 
having had opportunities of learning the views of many 
ladies who have placed themselves under training, paitly as 
feeling the need of the discipline it affords, and partly out of 
a great craving to take some active recognized share in the 
work of the Avorld. The mistress of a house and mother 
of a family is— unless she be a lawless, self-indulgent woman 
— under a discipline of circumstances which should bring out 
whatever is strong and lovely in the female character ; but 
in the case of grown-up daughters at home, the difficulty 
parents labour under is just that of keeping up wholesome 
discipline. They cannot be for ever struggling against the 
dawdling, procrastinating, self-indulgent habits girls will 
fall into when not under the stimulus of pressing duties ; 
-forjiarents^inust needs admit their grown-up daughters to a 
friendly footing which makes an over-strict government out 
of the question. 

The young women want scope, and they want the 
discipline of work, their own work, for which they alone 
are responsible ; not of home tasks, which may be done or 
left undone, or which are sure to be done by somebody if the 
right person neglect her duty. A year or two of home life, 
in the interval between school and such training as I propose, 
is very desirable, both that parents may enjoy their daughters 
and the daughters their homes, and also that parents may 
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have an opportunity of dealing with the crude characters 
the girls bring home from school. But with work of their 
own in view, the girls will live under the stimulus of a 
definite future, their present work being to make the very 
best of themselves with a view to that future. Here is a 
motive for effort, and the important thing is, to keep up the 
habit of effort, intellectual, moral, spiritual, bodily. 

Forgive me if I make use of this opportunity to press 
home what may seem to you a one-sided view of an impor- 
tant questiou. You will allow that I am by no means alone 
in the view I advocate ; seeing that many enlightened men 
are causing their daughters to undergo as regular a profes- 
sional training as their sons, not because their means are 
inadequate to portion the girls, but because they feel it a 
duty to open a career of usefulness to these as much as to the 
boys of their families. Besides, I know of no other way of 
answering the question, What is to be done with the girls? 
A family of grown-up daughters at home are simply in the 
way. They are in an anomalous position, with no scope 
to produce the best that is in them ; and, unless they have 
an unusually wisely ordered home, some deterioration in 
character is almost a necessary consequence of the life 
they lead. 


THE END. 
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The whole subject is profound, but as practical as it Is pro^ 
found. We absolutely must disabuse our mind* of die theory 
that the functions of education are* in die main, gymnastic. In 
the catty years of the child's life it makes* purhajis* little apparent 
difference whether his parents start with the notion that to edu- 
cate is to fill a receptacle, inscribe a tablet, mould plastic matter, . 
or'tiourish a life ; but in the end we shall find that only those j 
ideas which, have'frd his life wake any teal difference toAthe. 
child ; all the rest is thrown a nay* or worse, is like sawdust in 
I he system, an impediment and an injury to the vital processes. 
This is, perhaps, how the educational formula, should run 
Education is a life ; that life is sustained on ideaa ; ideas are ol 
spiritual origin ; but 


that we get them only as wc convey them to one another, ihc 
duty of parents is to sustain a child's inner life w ith ideas as they 
: sustain his hotly with good. The child is eclectic; he may 
choose this or that ; therefore in the morning sow thy seed, and 
in the evening withhold not thy hand, for who can tell which 
shall prosper, this or that, or whether both alike. 

The child has affinities with evil as well as with good , 
therefore hedge him about from any chance lodgment pf evil 
’■idEas, 

The initial idea begets all the subsequent ideas, therefore 
-p arents m ust abuv&'all things take care that Uidr children get 
right first ideas on alf the great relations and duties of life. 

Every study, every lin e of thought* has its " guiding idea : " 
and if the study of a child is-t* make for living education, 4t 
must be quickened by the guiding Idea which “stands at the 
head,' / In a word, our much boasted 1 infallible reason " — is it 


necessary, logical lines? Given the starting idea and the con- 
clusion may be predicated almost to a certainty. We get into 
the way of thinking such and such manner of thoughts, and of 
coming to such and such conclusions, ever further and further 
removed from the starting point, but on the same lines. There 
is structural adaptation in the brain tissue to the manner of 
thoughts ive think — a plan and a way for them to run in, 

- diehold how the destiny of a life is shaped in the nursery by 
the reverent naming of the Divine Name, the light scoff at Holy fc*. 
things j£the thought of duty the little child gets who is made to ' 

! finish conscientiously his little task ;lthc hardness of heart that 
comes to the child who hears the faults and sorrows of others 


Ged has made iks so 





not the involuntary thought which follows the initial idea upon 
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atitelnriM and the «|innli»»Li. Han fc> diHineJUiftt* iIik . :hji fill 

linnet iml 1-hnnh They mnlk or lift IMiiiiirf, nfrrmil 
l|j[tr singly. Ibe T:htrjf ermnn^i ill 1=2 baby luin. Mail lin.l 
Hat y*nBirt lieey k»rr yfttkun ptltntn far the IjIiKuc «I Itaucy 
Witliju thr kal-hmiL nM they fciiii fijf>:rjn tie pliirrn* nml nr^t r 
ttqjeL Site Jje» art lcist lit dhililrrft «"y tfiiLt Ife'i kirn 
Irak* iu 1 krin iku.- acouij: eyv «m| die) 4 , nltb iTii n Item 
iniiiuity, lilyffivc 11 ltiruunil farti =s ikn klaiSj it ilk y and 
kara eUc liwn uut ihfrklklftkl Ihein. 4 » llv JfUuw oiioJ uf 

(OfiK It 


lirr* nunttei mil UETfTk * 

rillW tilt li a.t or tlir fiittirJ edm tli;r. «m >1 *ll« fuftri* urrr-l 
tnhil*^ illiflfcinj ami -Mid ifwdMc. tlul habil. 

Hike cfrirarfan and iJiiri*;ii;f rule* ihniinjr Shr Ifiwun horl* 
k 11 fully and nundii fully j diiW i . irmir. -n .1 knm the liw' 
■rf W» fcdiibeiafl »nd tJrvelB^wiit Tiirrrfurc, tin dwr. nM 
illciile the licit lyuic Iftiu titfi |kjrii. ta Lhe tinonf krluill b i* 
’‘menlat ’ tn attemf, *M tu line frtlinr - Tu herdu: 

ctaliJ ji 1 M 10 *wl liufiyiiihlt ; and «tir (itefur* tfi hm thi tntirr 
■Alice .if biai, body und ftkliL 11 Oder Ik. raatbrr 

- UcM Iim rioLbcr," brtftat* Tanif Wi™ Ulnl BulhrM «t 
Mm) filttvsi ftTicrmsi.E -uinp*. ud thil cvrt>' *i<aw* nils 1 , 
uim H Fiuiilhrr iMuSd hu}il r» 4 yrmtpBt la ketl* m ap)raitid 
tliiji tr> T inked ftJEteuQi iht it Bid of 1 . nl-Ml in 

<cniqmiu. Him. iha a-awlin dik** not btllwi* in tiweh n 
M.liu U “luniur rd Ikar lnimcly and Hk rmiM fhdilm id mnllio. 
tend, arid T»ti(k ki< 111 Bike taw farLutr eWUtLJi 

I'liiirr 7 iiutr'. care thrir 1 . « uriL.?.nitj in tbr < hM * IlframS 
in hit di ly and moil " tAaatiniv Tlirra Ik in ftitii 

tBif flan* Mrm ill* nuffcry 0^1 rlic .ili—l limit, liui f 
H-raduil Baiy tinqptm’fnr »1 ik h(n^* ihe dcl^ktfal 4liJ null! 
uiyt hy *. I 1 WE 1 Ilf lift fuel flwirhl elimli lli'M nlh ImprtfiLHt fij.l 

Jlcpk nt bmfllne *hc (eiclici Ac t.lllr frrt 4 kJ i!ic lttlH 

tnmgai* ki dip tj nwny Fimr.H *hp koan ■ llie p>xurir 

myrterje* «f * >*il-f*,' Jlv kmiut 1 iiiitiy id debgliUnl *aWl>«. 
w.,Lli yitijipiHi; hijii.. flfirali bellk. uml *lu.l in, I . and rie 4 idliJ 
fwsfn. aixl Ust lJrauiiky. are tWast imlnnrstlt * htie *hc »- 
TjHEC d.*’ nut nan llufjy, nm lafcn <u tdun ai 1 mm- S'l-' r 
iluii|£ imJ jny, Iml rml whta «1ie i* (rpftixlly □tmennid «<h Ktn 
ulilcr tWhUr-fi. dw miuiil l 4 is 1* ptftolttcd tft SU|i«iBtipiif (Sic 
nil ,tiir|* r iflta.nt olIui'jIi-iii uf Un crullc. 

tank hn^nr* hrf plirr ■ trie .W[ mu* b« ynrial ^iLirr— tint 
uf riiiNE ' lire Senon k ijiil die I* 4 k-jy 3lic Nm ran iiucxiiri v 
about Irci rigSitf and jmvilrjt*, kif<rAiii£ itfy id 1 ■!“* 


kTEtle iliriftklrTk Hm nhr liraaHt llrt filoic 
tint the Into a nd aulhoEkty uddfth. tchiftit to ft mat he* a* *ft L'inli 
jHiM-franv. Bird tbit id .Itll Ihraf ■*uu.!:l }lC lO flt^al ; rftiJv *»* 
dir Eft,rrliflly heep. kirH-df la ilw Mgonii plaur, aad bi> mm fiti« 
talk abaui My nstpw ttamJev «V- Lnrnrk itit mil (liut R-i't 
all tier tpaliiluj and kuim'Sid^E nF the ppiiplit t-t fdnJEmii 
hut etrn be* lore fn* Llcc cluJitren, tansparr far 4 lunmrat 
ftilb lire divtiudy.ps-en m»»ibt hn,i, and knelt. Inigr at iiei 
diihliFra'* charadar wiidli iLixib iV nk-icher !jln- rt-tiTinrr* 
tllr lie jiLi vt ihc lumv, and a. jo sJiL an *-ftamplc ti* til* 

But kfliu L* tin* rjrft ftt-.ij. Bint v^iefp i» * 5 ir tn bn r<i-r,! 
» 3 t and fthy 1* *br Tmir t Three queriKio* lb « l W 1 'i 11 
in»n tlir East fuift She nnier* a Jseim* su« iimtty or m tln- 
Br*t plftcp kr r+ia lln- lirlai|r ftli^cli :lu-. fttaiH, lial Cl> fulfil a 
■Ml u ladonkJiip la jureel , MrJ dijlAtu- Il in * iiEAlhaaihip of 

arirraft, 1^ 'ntainly. but nut a nn.r1.n14 if TTherr in A* 


j shlM a 

pnfiiEEliwy nut«ciMiy fcttvlt* ca it. tr ftbaJt Jiptl A cSl- 1 
kniwt eui retatliiDk but ■ iiko.l idit and niit uiily 'bn 

dtftt youikt n.toflikt nhn hair tMr urail plcftiinJ ,|tfeei* iMba 
hanerar, bur ell iiueE fthntd. ate d’jJilyeii “ uiscat" anil " ain*l 
Iterc if «tut prrccdrni iar I* Tftnir,’' ikfhn- I* ffliMa tkim a UUIJ-* 
anil fnaik; Ibara fdkftniuM, ln£t afhr. a Jin fkirtlf kirntu till- 
flat insukbe* Fiiinf t1i« •bum Aimt.ef.' m irkintr llu* feet loo tlul 


- Hut .liny I* flic 


M be fuel > Vi'r ftCCftOftUiil i 
- f>nl> tail ua nltrtc ; > tend ■ 

i | .l»*4 »Cli— fhri «m 
I N*v« t> 


f jolte- 


X ‘4ftl~, .Mm 

tm-niic Liinr hu 
hllti.hiU.Jmlli; 


Ak marry nf ttinc 4. w.ll luftn* lArni. *ti«H be fuc|u-.i 
tn renHrft Jiltlr ttolnfns in Ih*: middla If Jiiiiury. t H-j.t. uyl Ju 
the fnihnklnc [JitamlK, .1 b Dp5 pi nfppfy -lu .1 *1 .1 r- 


Tunfa 

l Urge 


■ the Howe 
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We Slope thnt ill 1 rttie the 
, _ -*j* enough TO bt incorpiitAtarl 
»■ a PB«MT- N'rtilWtlTHl, lh flip IIIcuII Uuk WO bctfl! Wltft - illy 
of small lltiiigi, We begin on [hr vjuiji I principle Lti.Lt the 
OTttb shall be ttlf-lup]*" llrrtf, (|^ ^eauio the dau fa Muili tin 
tat bfi[K fnr Are up! always , n J pnitloti m JI Cixtaly 

Induing, wt are inut£uq to Combine very grwl « rerun ny ufah 
perfect eHiertney. 

Ai tar haw already jjinr wiirk pf Ihe llnu.-i nf 

Education i» tp.be bepun fa Atfadctfcfc- The very name i- i«r 
UtrtetLLr that we need JAnJJy j 1|; ,rify our chfaer fa faufafan, 
tnttpl lor the fact that AttiblcMij,. |s revert flubl hoiLTi tram 
Lootfait Hue, in view of that .i*c| bet, lei us n,ly — 

dll! Student! miui be ifarply. uufircvtail wltk. knly «s«l* , 
tive to natural beauty, rind for thix maimer «l teaming England 
fafcf* up better School, 

TbU lake country h rich fa wild. Bower*, nrosjen, fimu, hint*. 

* stones "—the sort* fa H natural abjecti ’ with which OUF • rurlcci* 
imui make fateful alrd fatinujfa , nrl piJtntj.n£x Tliey innvt be 
pb*=rtftLt!t of ewijr chunge brought aWet by the pbveeevipp fa 
Mfl-vm ; and here they kiv. oppartwiltW 

The fodivlduftlily. H tu Sjta.it, of Ijrcill Itutiunt feature , 
irtriutltairt, [51131, valley, u-atCivIb'J. fake, rivcl-sydettt, waterfall— 
niU-t be lflipfFMed Upon them j [ccU ate ptfjeel IcSSOH « without 
end In geugrapliy. vivid picture* ..ramped un tiie mind of ske 
leather to be eonveyed: hcrraftcT it many a graphic Viord-ffatnri- 
whkb sllnll titnkc geography a rEeJj'iit 

Hu: students. nT the IJusiicpI Education nn.nl kuowonungh 
of geology IP he- aware how the Und*«p= nf a dtMTitt depends 
on. iu gefaogk.il fomuHion, and fare are bpraaiw flMJrtptei 
and a slaudlrd ref cOfapari mi. 

So modi — and we might ray fljwch mote — for the teaching 
hyvaj 1 «*f otfHl fa. =...y 'LHT: t.^Hn- !#.,■.■■ iRniih CWstdrnittniii 
of mwumy arm eaaranienco are Ufa Jess cbykiu* EvccLlent 
lodging! are abundant here, id tie bad at winparalivuly 
tow rent*, except during the Heaswi, wJicu ft'e shall It-iMz. cum 
long vacation, Ambkurde ii sa undl a l u'.vri tkai me know each 
pUlc! bore. Amtdmdo offers, other economic luivanuge* inlo 
'which we eanunt enter lmt r tmt the remit h, that a years i tiiping, 
talfh !>oard and lodging, may be accomfdirhcd far the Btrall 
sum of The training fee {L toj is the same in allcaivv, 

but students wlin can aifard mure tan. pf DjnrrMr, lotlgr and live 

accprdipg tp ibeir iPeno- We bnja: ({. make proper Ii.rr.ni.; ■ - 

ment* for gidf whose parents cormider that a year's rraifarg to 
[he lldsLi-c id" Ediicatirip ia a frttioq terminatireo to Vc3iaaL n'Prk 
and prcjMration fur a m«iuui 1 si life wmrk, though wage-earrireg 
is not fipeessarily in [iTuspoct, ltui thii l» n rit the place tor Un- 
minor iktaiU of nor selwtive, 

Hut will a year's, reaming fa ibn Ham* *f Edamiea produce 
" Tatiic" f We hnw; no doirbt of it The value of fmt ofa/. fa 
giving impulse and directfan. as well as knowledge and [tower, i 
can luartily be owretated. We dull .etret .lm renr uttdents 
MtMkl , earnest, edupited Tvornen ; and when they leave ns it 
will be with certificate* gu a rant cony.; - 

t. KeiOtaJedfta of btnjUffl plLyHofa^y and tlprsfag, sudi a : 
taiil iit them to take intelligent care cT children m hifalth, and 
give inteliigcnt help In srekne-s 

2. KnowLcdge ref the pirndplsa ref educatiun , 
j. Knowledge of the " nut lire fare " ehildicti should pc-. 

,f. Ktfatalcd^c «r lire aubjefas of instToctiuit piroprr fiv 
diildron, and of the right method and order pf teucHing each. 

The " I'riadptca of Education "it * wide iubjcet ; tire com *c 
to be taken up is indicated rfaher fully in a little Ivxik called 
It j-lpme Kduc atioriiM with which tnapy uf <uir reader ^.Ll 
’ Krf 'll r'il.l Bnd Cl, Ji lid 

acquainted, Tlsc diflTerepne, hnwevet, belwena merely rerutlniT 
un educational work and being tra in*4 osi the princIpTes laid 
down in the w i ork. is as l he difference Iretwecn 'twinj; by a light 
and being kindled at a name, Our object i* to kindle the if 
we may adapt a phrare — ruth««4.iTni cl childhrKMl, whieli makes 
utl work of tcuehlng atari tTufamg bcn-rt-sc mVc We itile .-nrr 
renders lo help u« to find the right itirdenta tarn lire H Mouse cl 
lidiruitton." Any wh«r think of undertaking the iramfag nu) 
write tn the Editor of tire A|rre/i’ Ktvirn\ Anihlc.vide . 

And wilt our readers hear our work En niLiid ? By Decemlwi , 
tSgi, \re hnjw to be able to supply teachers, whcrlieT feu the 
HUrsciy (wily or ihe rehoolroam eui ly, or both, and for pupils fa 
all ages. Probably some of our students will lurid eei rificatc- 
of high qualifications before they come to in. 


